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PURPOSE  FOR  THE  RESOLUTION 


Senate  Resolution  No.  18  requested  that  the  Legislative  Council 
conduct  a  study  of  the  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  operating  the  camp  in  the  summertime  only  or  of 
selling  the  camp  and  replacing  its  program  with  some  other  program 
which  would  accomplish  the  same  goals  in  a  simpler  and  less  costly 
manner.   The  motivating  force  behind  the  resolution  was  twofold: 

(1)  Rising  costs  of  the  camp; 

(2)  Suggested  evidence  that  the  remote  location  of  the  camp 
was  contributing  to  the  high  costs. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Finance  and  Claims  concludes: 

(1)  That  the  program  of  the  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp  is 
doing  a  successful  job  of  rehabilitating  youthful 
offenders. 

(2)  That  the  high  per  capita  costs  of  the  camp  are  now 
declining  because  of  an  increased  population,  and  if 
the  population  trend  stabilizes  at  the  present  level  or 
continues  to  increase,  as  expected,  then  the  per  capita 
costs  of  the  camp  will  not  be  prohibitively  high  in  the 
future. 

(3)  That  once  the  District  Court  Judges  are  familiarized 
with  the  program  of  the  camp,  the  camp  will  receive 
additional  referrals  from  this  source  and  that  will 
help  to  maintain  a  population  level  that  will  enable  a 
more  economical  utilization  of  the  camp. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Finance  and  Claims  hereby  recommends: 

(1)  That  the  program  of  the  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp  be 
continued,  at  near  capacity,  as  was  originally  intended 
by  the  legislature. 

(2)  That  the  legislature  receive  periodic  reports 
indicating  where  the  Swan  River  residents  have  been 
referred  from  and  what  has  happened  to  the  youth  once 
they  have  been  released  from  the  camp. 

(3)  That  the  District  Courts  be  informed,  by  the  Department 
of  Institutions,  with  brochures  and  reports  that 
describe  the  program  and  services  provided  by  the  Swan 
River  Youth  Forest  Camp. 


(4)  That  the  legislature  review  the  camp  again  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1975  to  determine  whether  additional 
study  of  the  camp  is  necessary. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SWAN  RIVER  CAMP 

The  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp  is  situated  on  state  school  trust 
lands  in  the  midst  of  the  Swan  River  Forest  about  12  miles  south 
of  Swan  Lake.  On  June  16,  1966,  the  State  Land  Department  granted 
to  the  Department  of  Institutions  a  right-of-way  easement  for  the 
Youth  Forest  Camp,  a  tract  of  land  containing  52.22  acres.  The 
easement  provides  that  whenever  the  land  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  granted,  the  land  must  revert  back  to  the  State  Land 
Department.   The  total  value  of  the  physical  plant  is  $480,342.66. 

The  forest  camp  was  authorized  by  the  40th  Legislative  Assembly  in 
1967  and  is  a  joint  effort  between  the  Department  of  Institutions, 
the  Montana  State  Forester,  and  the  Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  (formerly  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation) .  The  program  at  the  camp  is  designed  primarily 
for  youth  who  are  not  academically  oriented  but  who  are  in  need  of 
a  more  vocational  type  of  work  program.  The  work  that  is 
performed  by  the  youth  is  productive  work  and  they  are  paid  $30 
per  month  for  their  labor.  In  return  for  the  wages  received,  the 
youth  must  purchase  their  own  work  clothes.  The  total  cost  of 
these  clothes,  for  a  one-year  period,  amounts  to  one-half  to 
two- thirds  of  the  total  wages  earned  by  the  youth. 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Institutions  in  relation  to 
the  camp  are  to  provide  adequate  care  and  custody  and  effective 
counseling  and  supervision  of  the  delinquent  male  youths. 

The  State  Forester,  in  cooperation  with  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Swan  River  Camp,  develops  and  carries  out  an  on-the-job  work 
training  program  which  includes  the  use  of  forestry  tools,  tree 
planting  tools  and  power  and  hand  woodworking  tools.  The 
residents  also  receive  fire  suppression  training  and  carpentry 
training.  The  youth  thin  timber,  plant  trees,  build  picnic 
tables,  make  forest  directional  signs,  construct  trails,  suppress 
fires,  clear  roads  and  do  maintenance  work  on  the  grounds  and 
buildings.  The  work  program  provided  by  the  State  Forester  is 
year  around. 

The  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  provides  the 
camp  with  a  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  who  assesses  the 
future  work  potential  of  each  youth,  and  investigates  job 
opportunities  and  job  placement  for  the  youth  before  his  release 
from  the  Swan  River  Camp. 

Youth  may  be  referred  to  the  Swan  River  Camp  from  three  sources: 
The  Pine  Hills  School,  Montana  State  Prison,  and  commitments  from 
the  court,  both  juvenile  and  young  adult. 
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TREND  IN  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  SWAN  RIVER  CAMP 

The  Swan  River  Camp  became  fully  operational  in  July  1968.  Total 
funds  expended  for  fiscal  year  1969  came  to  $249,328.  Since  tlie 
first  year  of  operation,  total  expenditures  have  fluctuated  above 
and  below  the  initial  expenditure  with  a  five-year  average  annual 
increase  of  three  percent. 

During  the  five-year  period  beginning  in  July  19  68  and  ending  in 
June  1973,  total  funding  for  the  Swan  River  Camp  came  from  tliree 
sources:  A  state  general  fund  appropriation  for  tlic  Department  of 
Institutions,  a  state  general  fund  appropriation"^  For  the 
DepartiAient  of  Natural  Resources,  and  various  federal  grants 
administered  through  tlie  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services,  the  Crime  Control  Commission  and  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  During  this  same  time 
period,  total  expenditures  from  the  state  general  fund  have 
averaged  seventy-seven  percent  of  all  funds  expended  at  the   camp. 

During  the  present  biennium,  recommended  expenditures  total 
$300,483  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  $309,469  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
These  planned  expenditures  do  not  represent  a  significant  increase 
over  previous  years,  but  the  state  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Institutions  and  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
will  be  substantially  decreased  from  $237,115  in  fiscal  year  1973 
to  $110,203  in  1974  and  $161,979  in  1975.  Federal  revenue  sharing 
funds  will  replace  the  bulk  of  funds  formerly  provided  for  through 
the  state's  general  fund. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  trend  in  expenditures  by 
source  of  funds  for  the  Swan  River  Camp  from  19  68-69  through  the 
current  biennium. 

Funds  expended  on  the  Swan  River  Camp  by  the  Department  of 
Institutions,  that  is,  the  state  appropriation  plus  all  federal 
grants ,  may  be  divided  into  four  expenditure  categories : 
administration;  counseling  and  supervision;  education  and 
training;  and  general  services.  The  majority  of  these  funds  have 
been  spent  for  counseling  and  supervision,  although  the 
proportionate  share  has  declined  from  a  high  of  62%  of  funds 
expended  in  1968-69  to  42%  in  1972-73.  This  decline  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  declining  population  at  the  camp  did  not 
necessitate  employing  the  same  number  of  counselors  and 
supervisors  as  during  the  first  years  of  the  camp.  Administrative 
costs  have  remained  relatively  constant  at  about  20%  of  the  total 
expenditures.  Expenses  for  education  and  training  have  increased 
from  $9,668  in  1968-69  to  $34,619  in  1972-73.  This  increase  has 
been  due  to  the  influx  of  federal  Title  I  monies  which  have  been 
used  to  develop  a  voluntary  academic  program  for  the  camp  youtii. 
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TREND  IN  EXPENDITURES  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  SWAN  RIVER  YOUTH  FOREST  CAMP 


STATE  GENERAL  FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

FUNDS 

General 

Swan 

Federal 

Fund  as 
a  %  of 

Dept.  of 

Dept.  of 

River 

Revenue 

Total 

Total 

Inst. 

Nat .  Res . 

Acct.* 
$48,540 

Sharing 

Exp. 
$249,328 

Funds 

1968-69 

$154,575 

$46,213 

81?. 

1969-70 

147,959 

38,829 

88,017 

— 

274,805 

68 

1970-71 

148,235 

42,862 

54,874 

— 

245,971 

78 

1971-72 

186,443 

39,960 

71,584 

— 

297,987 

76 

1972-73  ant. 

197,326 

39,789 

54,994 

.— 

292,109 

81 
37** 

1973-74  rec. 

52,183 

58,020 

53,000 

137,280 

300,483 

1974-75  rec. 

101,681 

60,298 

53,000 

94,490 

309,469 

52** 

Source:   Executive  Budgets,  State  of  Montana 

♦Grants  administered  tlirough  the  Dept.  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services,  Crime  Control  Commission  and  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

**The  state  yeneral  funds  would  make  up  81  percent  of  ttie  total 
funds  if  federal  revenue  sharing  funds  were  not  available. 

All  funds  expended  on  the  Swan  River  Camp  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  come  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state. 
Although  the  forestry  work  program  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
overall  program  of  tlie  camp,  total  funds  appropriated  and  expended 
from  this  account  have  averaged  no  more  than  fifteen  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  Swan  River  Camp.  The  expenditure  of  tiiese 
funds  can  be  divided  into  three  categories:  personal  services, 
operations,  and  equipment.  Eighty  percent  of  tiie  total  funds 
expended  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  for  tiie  Swan  River 
Camp  have  gone  for  personal  services,  that  is,  salaries  and 
employee  benefits  for  those  persons  who  administer  and  provide  the 
forestry  training  program. 

An  important  aspect  of  tJie  work  program  that  is  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  that  should  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  state  appropriation  for  the  Swan  River  Camp  is  tiie 
value  of  the  work  performed  by  the  camp  youth  for  the  state 
forestry.  Cost  data  records  that  have  been  kept  by  the  state 
forester   indicate   that   the  work  performed  by  these  youtli  nearly 
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oalanced  the  state  appropriation  expended  for   tiie   work   training 
program  during   the   past   five   years.    These  figures  are  shown 


below. 


State  Appropriation 
Dollar  Value  of  for  Dept.  of 

Work  Performed         Natural  Resources 


1968-69;  1969-70            $  84,672  $  85,042 

1970-71  38,499  42,862 

1971-72  26,998  40,021 

1972-73*  28,650  19,894 

$178,819  $187,820 

*These  data  are  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  only. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  forestry  work  that  is  done  by 
the  youth  is  very  productive  work,  the  implementation  of  the  Ccimp 
program  did  not  eliminate  any  jobs  previously  held  by  other 
persons . 

COST  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SWAN  RIVER  YOUTH  FOREST  CAMP 

As  outlined  in  the  previous  section  the  average  annual  increase  in 
total  expenditures  for  the  Swan  River  Camp  has  averaged  three 
percent  during  the  past  five  fiscal  years.  Given  the  inflationary 
condition  of  the  economy  during  the  last  few  years,  this  annual 
rate  of  increase  is  not  particularly  steep. 

Controversy  surrounding  excessive  and  rising  costs  are  due  to  the 
high  per-unit  costs  of  the  Youth  Forest  Camp.  Tlie  table  below 
shows  the  total  funds  expended  —  state  general  funds  and  federal 
funds  —  divided  by  the  average-daily-population  of  the  Swan  River 
Camp  for  the  last  five  fiscal  years. 


1968-69 

$  9,234 

1969-70 

9,160 

1970-71 

9,460 

1971-72 

12,958 

1972-73 

(estimate) 

9,423 

As  shown  on  the  above  table  the  average  annual  cost  computed  on  a 
per-population  basis  indicates  that  the  per-unit  cost  did  not  vary 
much  during  four  of  the  five  years  in  the  history  of  the  camp,  tlie 
average  for  those  four  years  being  $9,300.  In  1971-72,  however, 
the  cost  per  population  was,  at  $12,958,  significantly  higher  than 
any  other  year.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
average-daily-population  for  1971-72  was  tliG  lowest  in  the 
five-year  history  of  the  camp.  The  following  table  shows  the 
trend  in  average-daily-population  of  the  camp: 
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July  -  Oct. 


1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 


27 
30 
26 
23 
31 
41 


In  order  to  provide  a  per-unit  cost  comparison  between  the  Swaiji 
River  Camp  and  another  correctional  institution  in  the  state,  the 
Pine  Hills  cost  per  average-daily-population  was  computed  and  is 
shown  below  compared  to  the  Swan  River  Camp  costs. 


1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 


(estimated) 


Swan  River 

Pine  Hills 

$  9,234 

$  7,718 

9,160 

8,672 

9,460 

9,356 

12,958 

10,236 

9,423 

9,574 

It  is  noted  that  the  Swan  River  costs  are  higher  than  the  Pine 
Hills  costs  for  each  year  with  the  overall  average  annual 
difference  being  $1,073.  However,  for  the  recent  fiscal  year  just 
completed  the  difference  between  the  camp  and  Pine  Hills  is  just 
$151.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  Swan  Rivey 
population  was  at  its  highest  peeik  in  its  five-year  history  for 
the  recently  completed  fiscal  year. 

The  physical  plant  of  the  Swan  River  Camp  was  designed  to  carry  a 
population  of  50  youth.  The  following  table  shows  what  the  cost 
would  have  been  if  the  average-daily-population  had  been  50  youtji 
and  if  the  same  level  of  funds  had  been  expended  on  those  50  youth 
as  was  spent  on  the  youth  that  actually  resided  at  the  camp  during 
the  past  five  years. 


1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 


$4,986 
5,496 
4,919 
5,959 
5,842 


The  above  data  show  that  the  per-unit  cost  of  the  camp  would  have 
been  significantly  less  if  the  camp  population  had  been  running  at 
full  capacity.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  camp  may  have  been  somewhat  higher  than  shown 
above  if  the  camp  had  operated  at  full  capacity  during  the  past 
five  years.  However,  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Institutions  has  indicated  that  if  the  camp  is  operated  at  full 
capacity  or  near  capacity  during  the  present  biennium,  it  will  not 
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be  necessary  to  request  an  additional  state  appropriation  for  the 
camp. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  average-daily-population  of  the  camp, 
at  31  youth  for  the  1973  fiscal  year,  was  up  significantly  from 
1972.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the 
daily-population  has  averaged  41  youth.  If  the  population  trend 
continues  at  this  level,  the  per-population  cost  for  1974  will  be 
$7,328,  a  decrease  of  $2,095  per  youth  from  the  1973  cost  and 
$5,630  per  youth  less  than  the  cost  for  19  72. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  clear  that  the  high  per-unit  costs  are 
directly  related  to  the  fact  that  the  camp  has  been  operating  at  a 
lower  capacity  than  was  originally  intended.  However,  if  the 
population  of  the  camp  stabilizes  at  41  youth  or  continues  to 
increase,  thereby  approaching  a  population  closer  to  the  physical 
capacity  of  the  camp,  then  the  per-unit  cost  will  drop 
substantially.  It  is  noted  that  the  per-population  cost  of  the 
camp  for  the  recently  completed  fiscal  year  was  only  $151  less 
than  the  per-population  cost  of  Pine  Hills,  and  if  the  present 
population  trend  of  the  camp  continues,  the  per-unit  cost  may  well 
drop  below  that  of  Pine  Hills.  Under  those  circumstances,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  justify  closing  the  camp  on  the  grounds  that 
an  economic  savings  could  be  realized  by  closing  the  camp  and 
sending  these  youths  back  to  Pine  Hills.  (Of  course,  under  those 
circumstances,  not  all  of  the  camp  youth  would  be  sent  back  to 
Pine  Hills;  some  of  them  would  return  to  the  Montana  State  Prison. 
However,  most  of  the  youth  have  been  referred  to  the  camp  from  the 
Pine  Hills  School.) 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  SWAN  RIVER  YOUTH  FOREST  CAMP  IN  REHABILITATING 
YOUTHFUL  OFFENDERS 

The  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp  should  not  be  evaluated  from  a 
cost  basis  only.  Rather,  the  value  of  the  camp  as  it  affects  the 
individual  youth  should  also  be  examined. 

One  way  to  view  the  success  of  a  correctional  program  is  to 
examine  the  rate  of  recidivism;  recidivism  defined  as  the 
percentage  of  youth  who  have  been  released  from  the  institution 
and  then  returned  because  of  a  parole  violation.  The  following 
table  shows  comparative  recidivism  rates  for  the  Swan  River  Camp 
and  the  Pine  Hills  School. 


1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73  (estimate) 


Swan  River 

Pine  Hills 

19.2% 

17.6% 

12.5% 

14.5% 

15.9% 

12.4% 

5.2% 

17.0% 

10.2% 

17.0% 
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It  is  noted  that  the  average  recidivism  for  the  Swan  River  Caipp 
during  the  five-year  period  was  less  than  the  recidivism  for  Pine 
ilills;  12.6  percent  compared  to  15.7  percent.  These  data  may 
indicate  that  the  Swan  River  Camp  is  doing  better,  or  at  least  as 
well,  as  the  Pine  Hills  School  in  the  area  of  rehabilitation  of 
youthful  offenders.  However,  since  the  youth  who  are  sent  to  the 
camp  may  be  of  less  risk  than  the  Pine  Hills  youth,  these 
recidivism  rates  may  not  be  strictly  comparable.  Some  other 
measure  of  effectiveness  should  be  examined  as  well. 

The  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  provides  the 
Swan  River  Camp  with  a  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  whose 
job  it  is  to  assess  the  work  potential  of  each  youth.  This 
involves  assisting  in  the  investigation  of  job  opportunities  and 
placement  for  the  youth  in  employment  prior  to  his  release  from 
the  camp  and  follow-up  of  the  youth  once  he  has  left  the  camp  and 
been  placed  in  employment  of  some  kind.  The  reliabilitation 
counselor  for  the  camp  has  recently  completed  an  evaluation  of  the 
Swan  River  Project  for  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services.  A  summary  of 
some  of  the  more  salient  points  made  in  this  evaluation  is  given 
below: 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  resident  population  at  SRYFC  would 
not  represent  a  cross-section  of  the  same  age  groups  at  either 
Pine  Hills  School  or  Montana  State  Prison.  Both  of  these 
institutions  have  academic  programs  through  high  school  graduation 
as  well  as  pre-vocational  and  skilled  trades  potential.  They 
should  correctly  retain  individuals  who  have  the  abilities  and 
motivation  for  success  in  those  programs.  By  comparison,  we  will 
have  somewhat  greater  numbers  with  these  characteristics; 

—  more  over-age  for  grade  level  attained; 

—  more  outstanding  problems  of  low  academic  achievement, 
interests,  consequent  demoralization; 

—  more  specific  learning  disability  and/or  severe  reading 
problems ; 

--    more  "non-readers" ; 

larger  percentages  in  the   low  normal   and  borderline 
retardation  ranges  of  intelligence; 

—  possibly  a  larger  percentage  of  minority  members  whose 
academic  problems  may  stem  more  nearly  from  cultural  or 
familial  deprivation. 

"By  and  large,  the  referrals  we  receive  are  correct  and 
appropriate  for  tliis  program;  that  is,  as  a  group  they  are  very 
much  in  need  of  the  services  which  this  facility  is  prepared  to 
provide.  The  age  range  and  the  usual  history  of 
institutionalization   often   provide  little  or  no  significant  work 
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experience  on  which  to  base  vocational  assessment.  For  the  same 
reason  they  tend  to  need  training  in  work  habits  and  the 
development  of  appropriate  attitudes  toward  employment.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  many  of  them  do  not  have  academic  or  an  aptitude 
potential  for  achievement  at  the  level  of  a  skilled  trade,  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  to  concentrate  efforts  on  direct 
preparations  for  these  youtlis  to  enter  the  labor  market." 


FOLLOW-UP  STUDY: 


"During  April  and  Hay,  1973,  a  follow-up  study  was  conducted  on 
all  cases  closed  through  Fiscal  Year  1972,  a  total  of  46  clients. 
Study  of  the  resulting  Contact  Reports  by  the  Rehabilitative 
Services  Division  state  office  had  resulted  in  the  following 
break-out  groups  for  these  46  former  clients:" 

Table  I  —  Social  Adjustment: 

Successful  personal  adjustment 33 

Returned  to  Institutions: 

Montana  State  Prison 1 

Montana  State  Hospital 1 

Deceased,  Industrial  Accident 1 

Subtotal 36 

Where  abouts  unknown 10 

Total 46 
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Table  II 

—  Occupations  at 

Closure: 

No. 

NO. 

Occupations 

Occupations 

9 

xiilitary 

1 

Welder 

6 

Logging 

1 

Milker 

6 

Laborer  -  iliscellaneous 

1 

Ranch  Hand 

5 

Laborer  -  Miner 

1 

Truck  Repair 

4 

Construction 

1 

Telephone  Lineman 

3 

Material  Handler 

1 

Carnival  Worker 

3 

Truck  Driver 

1 

Fry  Cook 

2 

Roughneck 

Total 

1 
46 

Highway  Maintenance 

"Tiie  occupations  at  closure  were  as  expected  for  this  group  both 
from  an  aptitude  standpoint  and  the  age  range.  There  is  some 
upward  mobility  and  a  lateral  mobility  which  is  common  to 
unskilled  and  ricmi-skilled  occupations.  Some  of  these  indi victuals 
will  acquire  skilled  trades  in  the  course  of  time  by  tiie 
acquisition  of  experience.  I  would  consider  the  group  successful 
on  the  whole,  and  would  express  as  principle  that  it  is  better  for 
a  mcin  to  be  a  good  truck  driver  than  a  bad  mechanic.  " 
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Table  III  —  Employment  Status; 

Employed  same  job 10 

Employed  other  appropriate  job 17 

Unemployed 4 

College,  GI  Bill 1 

Training  under  BIA 1 

Institutionalized 2 

Deceased,  Industrial  Accident _1 

Subtotal 36 

Whereabouts  unknown 10_ 

Total 46 


"I  would  not  consider  the  unemployment  rate  to  be  particularly 
unusual  for  the  age  group,  occupations,  and  time  of  year. 
Moreover,  I  would  not  identify  any  of  these  unemployed  as  'hard 
core'  cases.  They  have  all  been  self-sufficient  and  are  in  the 
labor  market  with  fair  prospects." 

Tlie  follow-up  study  done  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
counselor  indicates  that  the  youths  whose  cases  had  been  closed  by 
tlie  end  of  1972  had  a  high  rate  of  employment  and  a  low  rate  of 
return  to  an  institution.  If  the  rehabilitative  success  of  the 
Swan  River  Camp  is  to  be  measured  by  a  high  rate  of  employment  and 
a  low  rate  of  return  to  an  institution,  then  it  v/ould  have  to  be 
concluded  that  the  Swan  River  Camp  has  developed  a  successful 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  youthful  offenders. 

PROBLEMS  IN  MAINTAINING  AN  ECONOMICALLY  VIABLE  LEVEL  OF  POPULATION 
AT  THE  SWAN  RIVER  YOUTH  FOREST  CAMP 

The  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp  receives  youths  from  three 
separate  sources:  The  Pine  Hills  School,  the  Montana  State  Prison, 
and  the  district  courts.  The  majority  of  referrals  have  come  from 
the  Pine  Hills  School.  The  table  below  shows  the  trend  in 
referrals  from  tlie  three  sources: 
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1969    1970    1971    1972    1973    1974* 


Pine  Hills  School 

80 

33 

29 

28 

45 

13 

Montana  State  Prison 

2 

17 

19 

8 

17 

6 

District  Courts 

_0 

0 

0 

8 

11 

3 

TOTAL 

82 

50 

48 

45 

66 

22 

♦These  data  are  for  July-October  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Each  of  the  three  referral  sources  has  a  distinct  set  of 
procedures  and  regulations  whereby  a  youth  may  be  sent  to  the  Swan 
River  Camp. 

According  to  the  supervisor  of  the  Pine  Hills  School ^  every  boy  in 
the  institution  is  evaluated  every  three  to  six  months.  If  a  boy 
is  sixteen  years  old  or  older,  not  a  security  risk  and  not 
interested  in  receiving  further  educational  training,  he  is 
considered  for  transfer  to  the  Swan  River  Camp. 

Inmates  from  tlie  Montana  State  Prison,  ages  18-25  inclusive,  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Swan  River  Camp.  According  to  the  Director 
of  Classification  and  Treatment  at  the  prison,  inmates  are 
recommended  for  transfer  to  the  Swan  River  Camp  by  their 
individual  counselors.  Recommendations  are  brought  before  the 
Classification  Board  for  approval  or  disapproval  and  only  those 
inmates  with  a  very  low  risk  probability  are  recommended  for 
transfer  to  the  Swan  River  Camp. 

Legislation  that  was  enacted  in  1971  allows  the  District  Court  to 
commit  a  child  to  the  Department  of  Institutions  for  the  purpose 
of  an  evaluation  to  determine  the  child's  suitability  for 
placement  in  the  Youth  Forest  Camp.  If  the  Department  of 
Institutions  reports  to  the  court  that  the  child  is  suitable  for 
placement  in  a  Youth  Forest  Camp,  tiie  court  may  then  commit  tlie 
child  directly  to  the  camp.  Prior  to  this  legislation,  the  court 
could  commit  a  child  to  any  public  institution  or  agency  except 
the  Swan  River  Camp. 

Several  observations  can  be  made  concerning  the  procedures  of  each 
of  these  referral  sources  and  the  effect  that  they  could  have  on 
tlie  population  of  the  Swan  River  Camp.  First  it  is  noted  that 
most  of  the  camp  referrals  have  come  from  the  Pine  Hills  School. 
And  even  though  the  Supervisor  of  the  Swan  River  Camp  and  the  Pine 
Hills  School  are  on  an  equal  par,  both  of  them  reporting  to  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Institutions,  the  referral  procedure 
could  enable  the  Pine  Hills  School  to  influence  the  financial 
success  of  the  Swan  River  Camp  if  there  was  any  hesitancy  to 
transfer  youth  to  the  camp.  This  is  not  to  say  that  this  has  in 
fact  happened;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  or  disprove  such 
a  possibility.   But,  given  the  present  referral  system  in  use,  the 
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potential  for  this  kind  of  problem  should  not  be  overlooked.  It 
IS  noted  that  the  Pine  Hills  School  has  been  operating  below  its 
physical  capacity  of  150  residents  dxiring  the  last  several  years. 

The  same  observations  can  be  made  about  the  referral  process  of 
the  State  Prison  as  those  made  about  the  Pine  Hills  School;  that 
is,  one  institution  has  the  potential  power  to  adversely  affect 
the  program  of  another  institution  within  the  same  correctional 
system.  However,  the  potential  number  of  appropriate  referrals  to 
the  Swan  River  Camp  from  the  prison  should  be  significantly  less 
than  the  potential  number  from  the  Pine  Hills  School,  thereby 
diminishing  the  magnitude  of  the  potential  problem  posed. 

The  procedure  whereby  the  District  Court  may  commit  a  youth  to  the 
Department  of  Institutions  for  an  evaluation  to  determine 
suitability  for  placement  at  the  Swan  River  Camp  also  has  some 
potential  problems  built  into  it.  For  example,  the  only 
evaluation  center  in  the  state  for  youthful  boys  is  at  the  Pine 
Hills  School.  And  those  persons  who  do  the  testing  and  make  the 
determination  to  allow  the  judge  to  make  a  direct  commitment  to 
the  camp  are  employees  of  the  Pine  Hills  School.  This  situation 
would  not  pose  any  particular  problem  unless  the  Pine  Hills  School 
was  hesitant  to  recommend  placement  at  the  camp  in  favor  of 
placement  at  the  Pine  Hills  School.  There  would  be  no  potential 
problem  if  those  persons  responsible  for  the  evaluations  were 
responsible  and  reported  directly  to  the  Department  of 
Institutions. 

The  District  Court  commitment  process  has  some  additional  problems 
as  well.  Although  Section  10-611,  R.C.M.  1947,  explicitly  states 
that  the  final  determination  to  commit  a  youth  to  the  Swan  River 
Camp  is  to  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Institutions.  Apparently 
the  original  intent  of  the  legislation  was  to  allow  the  District 
Courts  to  make  direct  commitments  to  the  Swan  River  Camp.  The 
conflict  between  the  intent  of  the  legislation  and  what  became  law 
has  resulted  in  differing  opinions  among  District  Court  Judges 
regarding  the  court's  power  to  make  direct  commitments  to  the 
camp.  In  some  instances.  District  Court  Judges  have  bypassed  the 
Department  of  Institutions  and  committed  youth  to  the  camp 
directly.  But  in  most  instances  the  judges  have  committed  the 
youth  to  the  Department  of  Institutions  for  an  evaluation. 

An  additional  problem  concerns  the  District  Judges'  lack  of 
awareness  about  the  services  that  are  provided  by  the  Swan  River 
Youth  Forest  Camp.  All  of  the  District  Courts  in  the  state  were 
queried  about  their  opinions  regarding  the  successfulness  of  the 
camp  or  the  lack  thereof.  This  survey  revealed  that  some  of  the 
judges  were  not  only  confused  about  their  power  to  make  direct 
court  commitments  but  they  were  also  in  need  of  descriptive 
information  concerning  the  function  and  program  of  the  camp;  that 
is,  some  of  the  judges  were  unaware  of  what  the  camp  had  to  offer. 

One  possible  reason  for  the  low  population  at  the  Swan  River  Camp 
may  simply  be  that  there  has  been  an  insufficient  number  of  youth 
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who  could  benefit  from  the  program  of  the  camp.  Once  again,  this 
is  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove.  But  population  trends  at  both 
the  Montana  State  Prison  and  the  Pine  Hills  School  in  recent  years 
adds  credence  to  the  theory  tliat  there  may  have  been  an 
insufficient  number  of  youth  requiring  the  specific  set  of 
services  offered  by  the  camp.  For  example,  the 
average-daily-population  at  the  iMontana  State  Prison  dropped  from 
558  men  in  1965-66  to  309  men  in  1972-73. 
Average-daily-population  data  for  the  Pine  Hills  School  is  not 
available  for  any  year  earlier  than  1968-69,  but  the  average 
annual  end-of-the-month  population  for  the  Pine  Hills  Scliool  shows 
that  the  average  population  decreased  from  180  residents  in 
1965-66  to  124  residents  in  1972-73.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  there  was  an  increase  of  15  residents  from  fiscal 
year  1972  to  1973.  ^Vhether  the  increase  at  the  Pine  Hills  School 
can  be  expected  to  continue  in  future  years  or  whetiier  it  is  a 
one-time  occurrence  is  impossible  to  tell  at  this  time.  If  the 
increase  is  sustained,  however,  it  is  possible  tliat  more  referrals 
could  be  made  from  the  Pine  Hills  School  to  the  Swan  River  Camp 
than  have  been  made  during  the  past  five  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  firm  conclusions  regarding  the  failure 
of  the  Swan  River  Camp  to  maintain  a  population  level  tliat  would 
iiave  enabled  a  more  economic  utilization  of  the  camp  during  the 
past  five  years.  But  all  of  the  following  may  have  contributed  to 
the  low  population  level  of  tlae  camp: 

(1)  Insufficient  number  of  youth  requiring  the  specific  set 
of  services  provided  by  the  camp 

(2)  Lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  District  Judges 
concerning  the  services  provided  by  the  camp 

(3)  Ambiguous  legislation  allowing  the  District  Judges  to 
commit  a  youth  directly  to  the  Department  of 
Institutions  but  not  directly  to  the  Swan  River  Can^ 
without  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Institutions 

(4)  Referral  processes  that  could  in  effect  work  to  the 
detriment  of  the  population  level  of  the  camp. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  determine  why  the  population  at  tlie  Swan 
River  Camp  has  increased  so  sharply  in  the  last  few  months  as  it 
is  to  explain  why  the  population  of  the  camp  has  been  so  low 
throughout  most  of  the  last  five  years.  But  it  is  noted  that 
referrals  from  all  three  sources  have  increased  and  officials  from 
tlie  Department  of  Institutions  expect  that  the  population  of  the 
camp  can  be  maintained  close  to  the  physical  capacity  of  tUe  camp 
in  the  future. 


THE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  AT  THE  SWAN  RIVER  YOUTH  FOREST  CAMP 
Although   the   primary   program  emphasis  at  the  Youth  Forest  Camp, 
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aside  from  the  counseling  and  supervisory  aspects,  is  the  forestry 
work  training  program,  the  camp  does  have  a  volunteer  academic 
educational  program. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  in  expenditures  and  source  of 
funds  for  the  education  program  of  the  Swan  River  Youth  Forest 
Camp.  These  expenditures  come  from  the  Department  of 
Institutions'  budget  and  do  not  include  any  expenditures  from  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 


State  General 

Total 

Funds 

Federal  Funds 
$  1,626 

Expenditures 

1968-69 

$  8,042 

$  9,668 

1969-70 

5,910 

9,368 

15,278 

1970-71 

4,953 

3,193 

8,146 

1971-72 

24,089 

14,564 

38,653 

1972-73 

exp. 

23,625 

10,994 

34,619 

1973-74 

rec. 

13,664 

10,280 

23,944 

1974-75 

rec. 

13,899 

10,490 

24,389 

Total  expenditures  for  education  have  fluctuated  from  year  to  year 
with  the  higher  peak  occurring  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years. 

Prior  to  February  of  1971,  the  camp  had  no  academic  training 
program  of  any  kind.  The  education  and  training  funds  expended 
during  fiscal  years  1969,  1970  and  most  of  19  71  went  primarily  to 
assist  the  State  Forestry  Department  in  maintaining  a  productive 
work  program.  The  program  also  included  recreation  and  craft 
construction  activities.  Some  of  the  services  provided  by  staff 
from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services,  such  as 
vocational  counseling,  were  also  included  in  these  expenditures. 

In  February  of  1971,  a  more  academic-oriented  educational  program 
was  begun.  This  program  includes  remedial  instruction  in  math, 
reading,  spelling  and  vocabulary  as  well  as  a  G.E.D.  program.  The 
G.E.D.  program  allows  a  youth  who  has  completed  the  eighth  grade 
and  who  is  over  18  years  old  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma 
after  studying  for  and  passing  a  high  school  equivalency  test.  In 
addition  to  the  academic  training  mentioned  above,  the  education 
program  of  the  camp  also  includes  craft  work  and  such  things  as 
driver's  license  study. 

The  entire  educational  program  is  voluntary  and  is  held  from  6:00 
p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 
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Although  the  total  expenditures  for  education  and  training  show  a 
decline  of  approximately  1/3  for  the  current  biennium,  tnis 
decline  does  not  reflect  any  change  in  the  actual  program  being 
offered.  Instead,  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  funds 
previously  budgeted  from  the  education  account  have  been 
transferred  to  another  program  account.  More  specifically,  funds 
that  were  previously  paid  to  the  youths  for  their  work  are  now 
oeing  paid  out  of  the  counseling  and  supervision  account. 

i'iost  of  the  federal  funds  that  have  been  expended  for  education 
have  come  through  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  It  is  not  known  at  this  time  whether  these  funds 
will  be  secured  for  the  camp  throughout  the  next  biennium  or  not. 
It  is  noted  that  $2,770  of  the  federal  funds  that  have  been 
budgeted  for  the  education  program  during  this  biennium  come  from 
state  federal  revenue  sharing  monies. 

REMOTE  LOCATION  OF  THE  SWAN  RIVER  YOUTH  FOREST  CAMP 

An  examination  of  the  location  of  the  camp,  which  is  rather  remote 
from  any  of  the  more  populous  areas  in  the  state,  revealed  tliat 
the  location  did  not  contribute  to  the  high  per  capita  costs  of 
the  camp. 

Although  a  shortage  of  housing  in  the  nearby  area  necessitates 
that  some  employees  must  commute  from  as  far  away  as  2  5-50  miles, 
tlie  state  does  not  reimburse  any  state  employee  for  the  costs  of 
travel  from  liome  to  work.  Consequently,  some  of  the  long 
distances  traveled  by  employees  cannot  affect  the  operating  costs 
of  the  Swan  River  Camp.  The  table  below  shows  tlie  distances 
traveled  by  16  families  (representing  17  employees)  who  are 
employed  at  the  camp. 


Number  of  Distance 

Families  Traveled 

7  12  miles  or  less 

9  20-50  miles 

It  is  noted  that  just  one  family  travels  from  as  far  away  as  50 
miles  (Kalispell)  .  A  recently  completed  trailer  park  on  tiie  camp 
site  itself  houses  three  mobile  homes  which  has  helped  to 
alleviate  the  local  housing  shortage  for  the  camp  employees. 

YOUTH  FOREST  CAJ4PS  IN  OTHER  WESTERN  STATES 

In  order  to  determine  whether  other  states  v/ith  youth  forest  camps 
had  oeen  able  to  operate  them  without  excessive  cost  on  a 
per-population  basis,  cost  cind  population  information  was  gathered 
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from  both  California  and  Washington. 

The  California  youth  forest  program  is  similar  to  Montana's  in 
that  the  primary  program  is  a  forestry  work  program  with  a  limited 
academic  education  program.  California  has  5  camps,  each  with  a 
maximum  physical  capacity  of  80  residents.  During  the  past  5 
years,  the  population  of  these  camps  has  been  running  at  70  youths 
in  average-daily-population,  with  a  per-population  cost  of  $5,9  76 
for  fiscal  year  1972-73.  The  $5,976  cost  figure  includes 
Department  of  Institution  funds  and  federal  funds  but  does  not 
include  any  of  the  funds  expended  by  the  California  State 
Department  of  Conservation.  If  Montana's  per-population  cost  is 
computed  in  a  comparable  manner,  leaving  out  state  forestry 
expenditures,  the  Montana  cost  for  19  72-73  would  be  $8,139 
compared  to  $5,976  in  California, 

The  state  of  Washington  has  three  forest  camp  operations. 
However,  just  one  of  the  camp  programs  is  similar  to  Montana's. 
One  of  the  Washington  camps  has  a  highly  developed  high  school 
academic  program  and  another  camp  has  a  highly  developed 
pre-vocational  and  full  vocational  program.  The  camp  most 
comparable  to  the  Swan  River  Camp  had  an  average-daily-population 
of  50  youth  in  19  72-73  with  an  average  cost  of  $7,939.  This 
per-unit  cost  includes  all  expenditures  and  was  $1,42  3  less  than 
Montana's  total  per-population  cost  for  1972-73. 

It  is  apparent  that  other  states  have  been  able  to  operate  youth 
forest  ceimps,  similar  to  the  Swan  River  Camp,  for  significantly 
less  cost  on  a  per-unit  basis. 
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